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THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILLIAM B. DYER 



Ever since the invention of photography the attempt has been 
made to instill something of artistic feeling into a purely mechanical 

process. Lack of color 
and the distortions of the 
lens have been most serious 
hindrances to development 
along this line. While 
professional photographers 
have brought the mechan- 
ical side to perfection, they 
have done little or nothing 
that can be classified as 
art, or distinctive in any 
way. They (at least most 
of them) have been intent 
on the perfection of line 
and detail, and have been 
incapable of comprehend- 
ing that a higher and 
more artistic result could 
be obtained. 

The many inventions in 
the process of photography 
have made this science pos- 
sible to the amateur, and 
he, in his ignorance, has 
dared to attempt that which 
the professional wpuld have 
thought impossible. His 
art instincts have not been 
hampered by necessary 
quantity or quality of light, but he has been guided only by his sense 
of the beautiful. He has made many failures, to be sure, but an 
important change has been wrought by his experiments ; photography 
has put on a new garb, has surely taken place with those things which 
delight the artistic sense. 

Mrs. Cameron in England, as pioneer, proved the charm that 
comes where the subject is just out of focus. Cox, of New York, 
whom artists consider the best art photographer our country has 
known, is held by no rule that governs the general photographer. 
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Half a dozen names will exhaust the list of workers along'the true art 
lines— Mrs. Kasebier and Miss Ben Jusuf, of New York, Miss Weil, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Johnstone, of Washington. These are easily 
in the lead, and are all strong factors developing photography into 
an art from a science. 

But this list would be incomplete without the name of William B. 
Dyer, of Chicago. 
Like those just men- 
tioned, he came into 
•professional work from 
-the amateur field. His 
fondness for the cam- 
era, and his desire to 
carry out certain artistic 
ideas that he held, led 
him to adopt this pro- 
fession. 

About four years 
ago he began with a 
kodak. As time went 
on he found that in 
order to achieve certain 
results he must give 
more time to the work, 
and later, that he might 
have still better oppor- 
tunities, he went into it 
professionally. This was 
less than two years ago. 

Mr. Dyer has always 
had a penchant for por- 
traiture, and his work 
from the first has shown 
the artistic charm that 
he has in such a degree 
now. Going into pho- 
tography with no pre- 
vious technical training 

in indoor work, he seemed to ignore what are generally termed the 
limitations of the camera, and regarded his subject only from the 
aesthetic side. And then he would attempt to do it. Many failures 
were, of course, resultant, but the successes were good in proportion. 
He ignores the conventional lighting, and runs a gamut of light effects. 
In speaking of this, he says he uses light in three ways, or for three 
reasons — first, to model for the sake of modeling; second, for empha- 
sizing good or suppressing bad lines, and third, for color effect, 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



regardless of everything else. He believes in what he calls "the 
free-hand use of light and shade." 

He feels that he can reach his ideals best through the study of 

children, and his future work 
will be largely the study of 
them. But the accompanying 
illustrations clearly show that 
his successes are of great vari- 
ety. Landscapes, interiors, 
portraits of age and youth, 
work that is ideal and illus- 
trative, the wonderful manip- 
ulation of the face to display 
different phases of character — 
he has tried all with success. 
But children appeal to him 
by their naturalness and ease 
of manner, and his varied 
transcripts of child-life are 
full of character and cha'rm. 
Mr. Dyer believes in a 
free use of material, and holds 
that there is a far greater 
chance of success where this 
is done. He takes at least 
a dozen negatives of each 
sitter, and prefers to take 
several at a time, using several 
days to gain a variety of 
moods and effects. In this 
way an excellent result is 
generally obtained. The ab- 
sence of the head rest, light 
reflectors, and the feeling that 
the camera is subordinate to 
the will and ideals of the 
operator is somewhat of a 
reversal of the arrangements 
considered necessary by the 
conventional photographer, 
whose ideas seem to be entirely controlled by set conditions which 
are to him absolutely necessary in order to be successful. Could the 
camera be concealed at the sittings, one would feel nothing but Mr. 
Dyer's efforts to obtain an artistic rendering of his sitter and his 
desire that he be unconscious and at ease. 

Mr. Dyer is the son of Judge Charles E. Dyer, of Milwaukee, and 
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it was intended that he should follow in his father's footsteps, but his 
artistic temperament could not be held down to what seemed to him 
a steady grind. 

His productions have from the first shown this quality which induced 
him to change his profession, a quality that one immediately feels in 
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his personality. Although fascinated by the technical side of his 
work, and studying all the time to make more perfect results, one 
feels that his best development is along the art side. The means to 
his end he tries always to subordinate, in every way to the end itself. 
Since Mr. Dyer took up photography his especial effort has been to 
develop an individuality in his own work. Realizing that art, in 
order to be anything but mere imitation, must contain the personal 
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view of the artist, he has striven to overcome a scientific process with 
his artistic temperament and to leave this strong stamp of individual- 
ity on his work. This has led him into much experimenting and 
many failures, but like Cox, he feels amply repaid if he gets one suc- 
cessful negative out of a dozen attempts. 

At the present moment he is working on the gum-bicromate, or — 
a name I much prefer — the aqua-tint process. The accompanying 

head of an Italian girl 
shows a beautiful suc- 
cess in this difficult 
process. 

Perhaps there is no 
one in this country who 
has made a success of 
the aqua-tint, but there 
is a prominent English- 
man, Robert Demachy, 
who has produced work 
highly artistic and in- 
dividual. His enthusi- 
asm and point of view 
show him to be imbued 
with the true artistic 
spirit, and his results 
confirm this conviction. 
It is not necessary to 
go into an explanation 
of the process, but 
simply speak of what 
it brings into photog- 
raphy. The paper is 
coated by the pho- 
tographer himself, who 
chooses the grain and 
mixes his pigments ac- 
cording to his own tastes. The print is developed from the front 
by washing in warm water, without any transfer. 

From a recent article by Demachy the following is quoted: "This 
development is conducted, of course, in full daylight, and the various 
degrees of hardness of the coating, according to different exposures, 
are such that local development can be conducted either by water 
trickling through a sponge, falling from a funnel, blown from a pipe, 
or by actual friction with a brush ranging in stiffness from the deli- 
cacy of the sable to the rigidity of the bristle." 

It will be seen what command over tones and values this mode of 
development confers on the intelligent worker. This command is so 
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great that in a portrait, for example, the face of the model can be 
entirely developed before the bust or hands have come out to more 
than a faint outline. 

All workers of an artistic turn of mind, whose trained eyes have 
been hitherto irritated by the false rendering of values and the 
monotonous platitude of the 
average photographic print, 
will recognize the great im- 
portance of allowing the 
worker to leave certain por- 
tions of the print in shad- 
ow, while he brings another 
part out in full light. He 
will understand, also, that 
if the wrong part is washed 
up, the effect will be disas- 
trous, as it would have 
been beautiful if done in the 
other way. Also, if the 
scale of tones, or values are 
ignored, the result will be 
probably much worse than 
if ordinary paper had been 
used for printing. This 
means that mechanism be- 
ing absent, the photogra- 
pher will stand or fall ac- 
cording to his own talent. 
In other words, if the true 
art feeling is not present, 
he would better confine 
himself to conventional 
photography. 

Mr. Dyer, possessing the 
spirit, and desiring to show 
that the art side can be 
made more prominent than 
the academic, is giving 

much of his time to perfecting himself in the aqua-tint process. The 
objection of the regular photographer to this difficult method, that no 
two prints can be made alike from the same negative, shows a lack of the 
power to manipulate. The possibilities of this process, however, give 
Mr. Dyer his greatest pleasure, for it assures variety and a chance to 
express individual taste and feeling less hedged in by the limitations 
of photography. 

Mr. Dyer has just completed x the illustration of James Whitcomb 
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Riley's "Love Lyrics," 
published in September of 
this year. This has been 
a success in every way, 
and will no doubt lead to 
many more works of this 
sort. Two of these charm- 
ing studies are reproduced 
in this article. 

Mr. Dyer has the feel- 
ing of a poet for nature, 
and the temperament of 
the artist for reproducing 
it in such a degree that 
one wonders sometimes 
whether he has yet found 
his final means of expres- 
sion. Some conversations 
with him on the play of 
light over a beautiful land- 
scape convince one that 
in nature's moods he sees 
analogies with the human, 
and sometimes the human 
character will as strongly 
suggest things or places 
in nature to him. His 
eye for the delicate re- 
finements of color is as 
keen as that of an artist, and he seems to instinctively follow all the 
principles of art. It is to be hoped that he will, ere long, give some 
public exhibition of his works. 

Ralph Clarkson. 
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